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MARY OF BETHANY. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE CROSS. 


BY G. W. N. & J. H. N.* 
REPRINT. 


W* have been accustomed to study the 
character of Jesus as a reformer and 
an exceptional personage—the great Redeemer 
whose self-appointed sacrifice on the cross was 
necessary to save the world. . His purely hu- 
man traits, however—those which we all know 
and love in a man—have been less often 
brought to view, and some of them are even 
commonly ignored or denied. It would be 
thought, for instance, by many, very improper 
to ascribe to him anything like the passions and 
motives of an ordinary lover. Yet in denying 
him these, do we not mar his symmetry, both 
as a man and the son of God? Is the 
model hero to be found in the form of a monk 
or a Shaker? As human beings we need to 
be saved in the department of the affections. 
Can we look for this salvation with confidence 
from one whom in theory we place wholly out- 
side of the influences of the passional life ? 

If we have thus perverted in our imagina- 
tions the character of Christ, the Bible narra- 
tive offers to us an ample correction. In op- 
position tothe anchorite theory of his career, a 
careful study of the gospels distinctly shows 
not only that his life was a human One in re- 
spect to the affections, but that in the last great 
“¥ After conversational plotting with J. H. N., G. : 
wrote the above. Many articles which have appeared in the 


past publications of the Community were the fruits of the 
same literary copartnership. 
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scene of it was mingled a love-experience of 
a very romantic kind—that in fact, among 
the attractions used by God to draw him in the 
path of self-sacrificing duty which led to his 
death, one of the strongest was his love of 
women. Let the reader follow us in the 
proof of this assertion. 


PRELIMINARY. 

In the village of Bethany, at a distance of 
about two miles from Jerusalem, lived, during 
the last year of Christ’s ministry, a family of 
some wealth,* consisting of two sisters, named 
Mary and Martha, and their brother Lazarus. 
The previous history of the family is not spe- 
cifically given ; but if, following the weight of 
evidence, we identify this Mary with Mary 
Magdalene, we have some hints of her former 
life. Adding conjecture to fact, we may sup- 
pose the outline of her history to be something 
like this: that her family lived first at Mag- 
dala, a place by the Sea of Galilee (from 
whence her name) ; that she here fell into some 
error, the consequence of which was loss of 
reputation” and torture of conscience, causing 
insanity ;° that Jesus restored her to sanity 
and peace of mind; that she testified her 
gratitude to him while in the neighboring city 
of Nain by weeping and anointing his feet; 
and that she afterwards followed him, removing 
with her sister and brother to Bethany, where 
she was free from social disgrace, and minis- 
tered to him on his later visits to Jerusalem. 

Such, putting the hints of scripture to- 
gether, is the manner in which we should re- 
construct the story of Mary of Bethany, or 
otherwise Mary Magdalene. We do not 
claim for it more authenticity than the circum- 
stances allow, and if the reader chooses to set 
it aside, and to disconnect the accounts of 
Mary of Bethany and Mary Magdalene 
he can do so without affecting the truth of 
the proposition we set out to prove. The 
hypothesis we have given supplies a natural 
and symmetrical introduction to what follows, 
but is not essential to its interpretation. 


JESUS A GUEST OF MARY AND MARTHA, 

Taking up the thread of the history at the 
house in Bethany, we find recorded the fol- 
lowing interview between Jesus and the two 
sisters : 

Now it came to pass, as they went, that he en- 
tered into a certain village: and a certain woman, 
named Martha, received him into her house. And 
she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. But Martha was 
cumbered about much serving, and came to him, 

a The perfume with which Mary anointed Christ is described 
as “‘very costly.” 


b The woman supposed to be Mary mentioned in Luke 7: 
37, was designated by the Pharisees as *‘ a sinner.” 


5 _——e malady is spoken of as a demoniac possession.—Luke 





and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone? bid her therefore that she 
help me. And Jesus answered, and said unto her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art careful, and troubled 
about many things: but one thing is needful: and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken from her.—Luke 10: 88—42., 


HIS LOVE FOR THEM. 

The next allusion that is made to the family 
is on an occasion of great distress, in the 
midst of which the sisters sent for Jesus (then 
hiding in the region beyond Jordan) to come 
to them. It is related thus: 


Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of 
Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister Martha. 
(It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with 
ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose 
brother Lazarus was sick). Therefore his sisters 
sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick. ...Now Jesus loved Martha and her sis- 
ter, and Lazarus.—John 11: 1—3, 5. 


It is clear from this that a strong affection 
subsisted between Jesus and the family as a 
whole. In no other instance are his relations 
to women described in such explicit terms as 
those of love; and the state of Mary’s affec- 
tion for him may be judged by the passionate 
demonstration which she had made toward 
him on the occasion referred to in the paren- 
thesis. That she was his favorite in the group 
is shown by the comparison which he made 
between her and her sister in the previous in- - 
terview noticed above, when he said, ‘ Mary 
hath chosen that good part,”’ etc. If we can 
judge of him by any of the laws that operate 
in human nature, his love toward the family 
had reference in graduated order, first to 
Mary, then to Martha, and then to their 
brother. 

HE FACES DEATH AT THEIR CALL. 

But the brother was now sick, and Jesus 
was sent for. He delayed answering the mes- 
sage two days to allow the case to mature. 
His disciples, remembering a mob at Jerusa- 
lem in which he was near being killed, said, 
“Master, the Jews of late sought to stone 
thee ; and goest thou thither again?” He 
persisted in his purpose. Then said Thomas, 
‘‘ Let us also go, that we may die with him.” 
So they marched deliberately into the peril of 
death—the Master for the love of Mary, and 
the disciples for the love of him. 

THE MEETING. 

When Jesus had arrived near to Bethany, 
but was still outside of the village, it is said 
that ‘* Martha, as soon as she heard that he 
was coming, went and met him: but Mary sat 
still in the house.” Why this difference in the 
conduct of the two sisters? What is the mean- 
ing of Mary’s backwardness? Every woman 
can explain it who recalls the trembling re- 
serve which goes with the consciousness of 
love. She loved; and the man that she loved 
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was near. The conflict of modesty with pas- 
sion held her fast. She could not seek him 
uncalled, so she “sat still in the house.” 
The touch of nature in this is perfect. But 
after Martha had held a characteristic conver- 
sation with Jesus, she returned to the house 
“and called Mary her sister secretly, saying, 
The Master is come and calleth for thee.” 
Why did she deliver the word secretly. Did 
her sisterly instinct divine the state of feeling 
between Jesus and Mary, and lead her to 
choose this delicate manner of conveying the 


message? What followed is thus described : 


As soon as she heard that, she arose quickly, and 
came unto him. Now Jesus was not yet come into 
the town, but was in that place where Martha met 
him. The Jews then who were with her in the 
house, and comforted her, when they saw Mary that 
she rose up hastily and went out, followed her, say- 
ing, She goeth unto the grave to weep there. Then 
when Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw 
him, she fell down at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. 


—Vs. 29— 

On meeting Jesus, attended as she was, 
Mary’s emotion took refuge under the cover 
of grief for her brother’s death, a grief which 
was of course natural and sincere. She 
could only fall at his feet and express the 
thought, half faith and half unbelief—a thought 
of love though tinged with reproach—that if 
he had been there, her brother would not have 
died. It is the same expression that Martha 
had used in her conversation with Jesus, a 
fact which indicates how much they had thought 
and talked of him, and longed for his presence 
during the terrible crisis that was upon them. 


THE TEMPEST OF THE HEART. 

The effect upon Jesus of this meeting and 
the attending circumstances, was extraordi- 
nary : 

When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the 
Jews also weeping which came with her, he groanéd 
in the spirit, and was troubled, and said, Where have 
ye laid him? They say unto him, Lord, come and 


see. JESUS WEPT. ‘Then said the Jews, Behold 
how he loved him!—Vs. 33—36. 


It is not for us to attempt to fathom all the 
causes that thus agitated the depths of that 
divine soul. But must we not suppose that 
love, aye, the love of man for woman, was 
one of them? On two occasions only did his 
overcharged spirit require the vent of tears; 
once in contemplating the approaching ruin 
of his country, and once at this meeting with 
Mary. Patriotism as a mover of human sensi- 
bility may take rank with love ; but we can not 
name another. The currents of his emotion 
were doubtless various; joy at the meeting 
may have mingled with sympathy at the be- 
reavement ; and all was fused in that tender- 
ness of heart and human love that enabled him 
to take on himself the great burden of weak- 
ness and unbelief in those around him. 

LOVE’S LIGHTNING-STROKE. 

By his meeting with Mary the volumes of 
feeling between them, like the electric surfaces 
of a thunder-cloud, were made ready for adis- 
charge. In him it took the tremendous form 
of an omnipotent vitality recalling her dead 
brother from the grave : 


Then they took away the stone from the place 
‘where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee, that thou hast 





heard me. And I knew that thou hearest me al- 
ways: but because of the people which stand by, I 
said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth! And he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with grave clothes; 
and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus 
saith unto them, Loose him and let him go.~Vs. 41-44. 


Here we may dwell a moment on the features 
that give a peculiar significance to this mira- 
cle. The raising of the dead under any cir- 
cumstances is itself the greatest act of power. 
In two instances before, Jesus had performed 
this act, but in both cases it was done before 
the deceased person’s burial, and in one of 
them at least, immediately after the death. 
The notable thing in the present instance is 
that the person had not only been dead four 
days, but had been buried, and was supposed 
to be ina state of decomposition. So that 
this was incontestably the greatest miracle that 
Jesus ever performed. The other thing to 
be observed is, that whereas Jesus always ex- 
acted certain conditions of faith or fellowship 
in those who sought his aid, the absence or 
presence of which conditions determined the 
working of his power, in this instance he had 
that most perfect of all conditions, the attrac- 
ing medium of a human love. He wrought in 
the presence and for the happiness of a woman 
who had won his heart. Hence the unequaled 
miracle which was the result. 


ENVY’S COUNTER-STROKE. 

So far the romance of the story has devel- 
oped smoothly and happily; but at this sum- 
mit the plot takes on a darker cast. The 
majesty of inspiration manifest in this miracle 
stirred up to increased hatred the enemies of 


Christ, and the consequences are thus related: 


Then many of the Jews which came to Mary, and 
had seen the things which Jesus did, believed on 
him. But some of them went their ways to the 
Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus had 
done. Then gathered the chief priests and the Phar- 
isees a council, and said, What do we? for this man 
doeth many miracles. If we let him thus alone, all 
men will believe on him; and the Romans shall 
come, and take away our place and nation. And 
one of them named Caiaphas, being the high priest 
that same year, said unto them, Ye know nothing at 
all, nor consider that it is expedient for us that one 
man should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not. And this he spake not of him- 
self; but being high priest that year, he prophesied 
that Jesus should die for that nation....Then from 
that day forth they took counsel together for to put 
him to death. Jesus therefore walked no more 
openly among the Jews; but went thence into a 
country near to the wilderness, into a city called 
Ephraim, and there continued with his disciples.— 
Vs. 45—51, 53, 54 


It is here seen that the final, deliberate 
conspiracy of the Jewish rulers against Jesus 
took its origin from this miracle of the raising 
of Lazarus. Their previous hostility to him 
had been instinctive and occasional ; now there 
was an organized purpose to seize him and put 
him to death. Of this plot Jesus was informed, 
and for the time being evaded it-by retiring 
to Ephraim. 


LOVE DEFYING DANGER. 

But at length Jesus, knowing that his mis- 
sion was fulfilled, and that the time had come 
when he was ready to die, again entered Ju- 
dea. The particular spot to which he directed 
his course, let the narrative tell : 


Then Jesus, six days before the passover, came to 
Bethany, where Lazarus was which had been dead, 
whom he raised from the dead.—Jno. 12: 1. 





Marching thus for the second and last time 
into what he knew was the focus of peril, why 
should he not say within himself, ‘ I will yet 
see her again before I die ?” 


THE TRYSTING-PLACE. 

Imagine him in Bethany at the house, not 
of Lazarus, but of Simon a neighbor, where, 
on hearing of his arrival, enter the two sisters 
and their brother. “And there they made 
him a supper; and Martha, [in her useful, 
officious way] served: but Lazarus was one 


of them that sat at the table with him.” 


Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, 
very costly, [in a box of alabaster, says Matthew], 
and anointed the feet of Jesus, and w his feet 
with her hair; and the house was filled with the 
odor of the vintment. 


Mary here showed the same beautiful 
abandonment, the same uncalculating devo- 
tion to her hero’s person, that she had done 
on a@ previous occasion. Her love was min- 
gled with reverence as well as gratitude, and 
if forbidden by etiquette to manifest it in a 
more familiar way, she could at least repeat 
the costly lavation of Christ’s feet that had 
once before drawn upon her his ineffable ap- 
proval. 

LOVE AND MAMMON COLLIDE. 

On this starts Judas Iscariot, and in his 
sleek, sanctimonous way, objects to such a 
** useless waste of property :” 


Then saith one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, Si- 
mon’s son, which should betray him, Why was not 
this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given 
to the poor ?—Vs. 4, 5. 


And Judas, from the utilitarian point of 
view, was of course quite right. But love’s 
sweet prodigality, if it empties the pocket, 
sometimes enriches the soul. What are buying 
and selling compared to the shining of the 
holy, eternal stars? And the light of this 
act of Mary’s, like that of the stars, will 
never go out. Said Christ of it— 


Why trouble ye the woman? for she hath wrought 
a good work upon me. For ye have the r always 
with you; but me ye have not always. For in that 
she hath poured this ointment on my body, she did 
it for my burial. Verily I say unto you, whereso- 
ever this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this, that this woman hath 
oe be told for a memorial of her.—Matt, 26: 10 


Thus for the third or fourth time is record- 
ed, in connection with Christ’s interviews with 
this woman, some special mark of apprecia- 
tion of her. The coincidence carries, we think, 
its own interpretation. 

THE HERO’S CORONATION. 

On the day following this interview with 
Mary, Jesus left Bethany to enter Jerusalem 
for the last time. On the way he received a 
popular ovation. The people “ took branches 
of palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, 
and cried, Hosanna! Blessed is the king of 
Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord! ” 
So he rode into the city as aking. And he 
rode to his death; for this very coronation 
drove on the maddened Pharisees to the con- 
summation of their plot. As they gazed on 
the procession they said : “ Perceive ye how ye 
prevail nothing? Behold the world is gone 
after him.” How far the direct agency of 
Mary and Martha may have been concerned 
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in producing this outburst of enthusiasm we 
do not know. But it is certain that it sprung 
in great part, from the renown of the miracle 
of which they were the accessories, for the 
evangelist says in connection with it : 


The people therefore that were with him when he 
called Lazarus out of his grave, and raised him from 
the dead, bare record. For this cause the people 
also met him, for that they heard that he had done 
this miracle—John 12: 17, 18. 


THE DENOUEMENT. 

But the affair of the alabaster box was a 
crucial one for all concerned. It sprung the 
mine that hatred and envy had been digging 
for Jesus, and from thence the story hastens 
toaclose. Stung by his Master’s reproof of 
what he had deemed in himself a virtue, Judas 
immediately went to the chief priests, and for 
a consideration engaged to be the agent of 
their plot. Thence followed the betrayal, the 
condemnation and the crucifixion. 


Thus both of the agencies concerned in his 
death—the malice of the Pharisees and the 
treachery of Judas—werep rovoked into action 
by his chivalrous relation to woman. It was 
his love for the two sisters, inducing the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, which started the conspiracy 
of the rulers to destroy him ; and it was the 
scene between him and Mary in the affair 
of the alabaster box, that set Judas at work 
to betray him. And at the very time when 
in consequence of his great miracle the 
people were ready to give him his crown of 
royalty, the conspiracy was ripe for his de- 
struction. The climax of love, and power, 
and ambition, and death, for him came to- 
gether. 

A GLIMPSE BEYOND. 

If we limit the field of further inquiry to 
her who is known as Mary of Bethany, the 
story here closes rather abruptly. But if we 
assume that she is the same person with Mary 
Magdalene (as we did at the commencement, 
and as the facts seem to warrant us in doing), 
there is still a romantic and natural sequel to 
be told. Acting in the character of passional 
devotion which we have seen always belonged 
to her, she clung to him undaunted to the last. 
When the disciples in their natural perplexity 
and panic fled, she was found standing with 
his mother and aunt by the cross. The cru- 
cifixion took place on Friday. The next 
day was the Jews’ Sabbath, which enjoined 
rest. But on Sunday morning early she was 
first at Jesus’ sepulchre. Whether his inti- 
mation that he should rise again from the 
dead—strengthened by what she had seen him 
perform in the case of her brother—had lodged 
in her mind the hope of meeting him again ; 
or whether the natural emotions of a woman 
who knew that her love had drawn him to his 
death, brought her there thus “‘ early, when it 
was yet dark,” does not appear. Finding 
that the body of Jesus had been removed, she 
ran and told Peter and John, who came and 
observed the fact and then returned, leaving 
her there alone. The sequel is thus related : 


But Mary [the disciples having left] stood without 
at the sepulchre —- and as she wept she 
stooped down and looked into the sepulchre, and 
seeth two angels in white, sitting, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain. And they say unto her, Woman, 
why weepest thou? She saith unto them, Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him. And when she had thus 
said, she turned herself back, and saw Jesus stand- 
ing, and knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus saith 





unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? whom seek- 
est thou? She, supposing him to be the gardener, 
saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borne him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away. Jesus saith unto her,Mary. She turned 
herself, and saith unto him Rabboni, which is to 
say, Master. Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; 
for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your 
God. Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples 
that she had seen the Lord, and that he had spoken 
these things unto her.—John 20: 11—18. 


Thus is rounded off what we call the Ro- 
mance of the Cross—a passage in the life of 
Christ which the gospel narrative may have 
purposely left in twilight, but which should 
not be wholly overlooked by those who would 
see the Savior as he was. It adds an untold 
charm of sympathy to his character, to know 
that he too, as a man, went through that mas- 
tering turmoil of the heart which we call love. 
It was not marriage-love exactly; it did not 
end in marriage. The consummation of it was 
postponed till the ascension of the parties to 
their Father. In this was shown the sublime 
continence of the hero, who had ** made him- 
self a eunuch for the Kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake.” But who can doubt that this Love, 
which was thus honored in bringing about the 
great Sacrifice, ended in something better than 
marriage, when Christ at last ‘drank wine 
with his disciples in his kingdom.” * 





*The following was written by G. W. Noyes some time 
after the foregoing article was published: 

“Via BetHany—In a recent article in the CrrcuLar entitled 
‘Mary of Bethany, or the Romance of the Cross,’ the writers 
showed that there was a peculiar tie existing between Jesus 
and Mary, one which in ordinary persons would be called Jove. 
I need not repeat the argument. Among the indirect proofs, 
however, cited in support of this theory, was the disposition 
manifested by Jesus to haunt (if I may so speak) the place 
where Mary lived. At least three interviews are recorded 
(others being implied) as having taken place between Jesus 
and her at Bethany, the last of which was on the occasion of 
his going to Jerusalem to die. A fourth instance of his being 
drawn thither by some mysterious attraction, might have 
been added to the writers’ list. It is said in the last chapter 
of Luke, that after his resurrection, while engaged in dis- 
course with his disciples, ‘ he led them out as far as to Beth- 
any ; and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. And it 
came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven.’ 

These coincidences show that Bethany, the home of Mary, 
had for him some peculiar attraction even after he had enter- 
ed immortality. Here he took leave of earth on his way to 
the cross, and here he said farewell to his disciples as he went 
to heaven. Did he intend by this selection of the place of his 
ascension, to convey a delicate reminiscence of his human 
love, and to signify that, sanctified by suffering, it had out- 
lived death, and would bloom again in heaven? oe.” 


LAST DAYS AT YALE. 
W..C., July 23, 1870. 

DEAR CrrcuLAR:—My college days are over. The 
last lesson has been recited, the last lecture heard, 
the last examination endured, the last kind word of 
the professors received, the farewell class-supper 
eaten, the last game played, the last song sung, the 
last “Good bye!” said. Former class-mates are 
now dispersed to their respective homes in near and 
distant States, and will soon enter upon life’s more 
earnest work. 

The amount of good feeling and conscious fellow- 
ship developed in view of the final separation is 
quite surprising. Trifling causes of alienation are 
forgotten, disagreeable habits are ignored, pleasant 
phases of college life are vividly remembered, and 
when the final separation comes all realize that the 
element of class-unity is much stronger than they 
had previously supposed. 

I was a member of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
one of the departments of Yale University. Our; 
class at graduation numbered twenty-four. The 
anniversary exercises took place on Monday of this 
week, and consisted mainly of the reading of theses. 
The following is a list of both graduates and theses. 
The persons whose names are marked with a star 
were invited to read in the evening, before the 





Governor of the State, President of the University, 


Faculty of the Scientific School, and invited guests. 
The others read in the morning: 
* James Whitin Abbott, A. B., (Engineering ), 


Yarmouth, Me. “On a two-feet gauge Railway in 
Wales.” 
“ On 


Henry Moore Bailey, (Select), Rutland, Vt. 


wl aa Quarries of the neighborhood of Rut- 
and.” 


Charles Thurston Ballard, (Select), Louisville, Ky. 
‘On Sheep Raising in the United States.” 

Thomas Gray Bennett, (Engineering), New Ha- 
ven. “On the Works of the Fair Haven Water 
Company.” 

Townsend Stith Brandegee, (Engineering), Berlin. 
“On the Hoosac Tunnell.” 

* Daniel Seymour Brinsmade, (Engineering), Trum- 
bull. “On the Water Power at Birmingham, Conn.” 

* Charles Peter Brooks, (Engineering), Blooming 
a N. Y. “On the Elevated Railroad in New 

ork.” 

Thomas Elwood Calvert, (Engineering), Newton, 
Penn. “On the Pneumatic underground Railway 
in New York.” 

* Frederic Hosea Churchill, (Select), New Britain. 
aa Technical Education in its Relations to Manu- 
uctures.”’ 


Dorr Clarke, (Engineering), Batavia, N. Y. “On 
Leffel’s Double Turbine.” 

Alfred Ronald Conkling, (Mining), New York City. 
“On the new Barytes Mines in Cheshire, Conn.” 
* Justus Herbert Grant, (Engineering), Auburn, N. 
Y. “On the Permanent Way.” 

* Charles Sheldon Hastings, (Engineering), Hart- 
ford. ‘On the Properties of Reseaux.” 

* William Alfred Hinds, (Select), Wallingford. 
a the Conservation and Correlation of Civilizing 

orces.” 


Edward Van Buren Hoes, (Select), Ottawa, Ill. 
“On Trade Unions.” 

William Rufus Hopson, (Select), Bridgeport. “On 
the Vegetable Kingdom in its Relations to Man.” 

Henry Correll Humphrey, (Chemistry), Stamford. 
“On Cumarin and Cumaric Acid.” 

Francis Asbury Lowe, (Engineering), Washington, 
D.C. “On the Geared-Screw Type of Marine En- 
gine.” 

* William Dennis Marks, (Engineering), St. Lou- 
is, Mo. ‘On the best Form of a Ship for Speed,” 
with an original example. 

* Arthur Woods Rice, (Engineering), West Meri- 
den. “Ona Preliminary Survey ofa Branch Rail- 
way.” 

George Douglas Roseberry, (Chemistry), Pottsville, 
Pa. “On Anthracite Coal and Coal Mining.” 

Alfred Stanton, (Engineering), Sligo, Md. “On 
the Desirability of Irrigation in this Country.” 

Clarence Augustus Warren, (Engineering), Louis- 
ville, Ky. “On Railway Rails.” 

* John George Watson, (Engineering), Ayr., Can- 
= “On an Improved Mowing and Reaping Ma- 
chine.” 


After the reading of the theses in the'evening, 
and a short address by President Woolsey, all pre- 
sent, including faculty, students, and guests, were 
invited to partake of a collation in another portion 
of the building, consisting of ice-cream, cake, etc. 


The event, however, which had been anticipated 
with most pleasure, was the class-supper of 
Tuesday evening, and we were not disappointed. 
It was an interesting occasion—preceded by a call 
of the class upon the several professors of our depart- 
ment, whose words of response indicated an earnest 
interest in the future welfare of each and all. The 
subsequent entertainment had for its special fea- 
tures, responses to regular and volunteer toasts, and 
the reading of class histories. The latter, in the 
present case, were well written, dealing freely, 
and rather sincerely, with the character and college 
career of each member of the class, and especially 
revealing such misdemeanors or ludicrous experien- 
ces as the implicated might naturally wish to have 
concealed. Some words were said, in the five- 
minute speeches allowed, which were calculated to 
stimulate noble purposes for the future. In the 
“small hours of the morning” the class returned 
to the Sheffield building, and, forming a circle, sang 
a few songs, closing with the doxology. Then 
came the final “ Adieu!” 


Of the other events of Commencement week, the 
address of Dr. Bushnell of Hartford on Education 
in Natural Science, deserves special mention. It 
was an eloquent argument in favor of what is 
termed scientific culture ; while it forcibly presented, 
at the same time, the claims of the classical system 
of education. 

It affords me pleasure to state, in conclusion, that 
the prospects of the Scientific School are more fayor- 
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able at the present time, than they have been at 
any former period. Seventy thousand dollars have 
been raised by subscription, for its benefit; a valu- 
able collection has been added to the library; a fine 
lot of mechanical drawings has been secured; W. 
F. Trowbridge, a gentleman well known for his 
scientific and practical attainments, has been elected 
Professor of Mechanics; and, finally, Mr. Sheffield, 
the original projector of the School, has stated that 
land adjoining the present building will be given 
to the School when required for new structures. 
WwW. A. H. 
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WORDS FOR THE HOUR. 


“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 


We commend the above as a good antidote 
for the war fever now raging. France and 
Prussia at best furnish but a sad spectacle. 
One vainly seeks among the assigned causes 
of the contest for things “true,” or “hon- 
est,” or “just,” or “pure,” or “ lovely,” 
or of “ good report.”” It would be difficult 
to find in the annals of war. one appar- 
ently more unnecessary or more unjustifi- 
able. Whatever pretext may be presented, 
it is evident that the present open conflict is 
but the culmination of years of preparation, 
and the outburst of long-concealed hostility. 
France now appears most at fault; but it must 
also be borne in mind, that Prussia’s history 
is a record of selfish aggression, from the time 
of the Great Elector to that of the present 
King. Few will even attempt to justify on 
moral grounds all the movements of Prussia 
in 1866; and that her successes at that time 
excited the jealousy of France, and have been 
the real cause of the present out-break, can 
not be doubted. Let us then concentrate our 
attention upon positive good, and if we watch 
the struggle of France and Prussia at all, do 
it not as partisans of either of the contesting 
nations, but as those who expect that it will 
be guided and controlled by invisible powers, 
and result in hastening the day when ‘ war 
shall cease.’ 


GEORGE W. NOYES. 
REMARKS ON HIS DEATH AND CHARACTER 
BY COMMUNITY MEMBERS. 


HE last number of the CrrcvLaR con- 
tained an announcement of the death 

at Wallingford, July 23d, of Gzoraz W. 
Noyes. For more than thirty years he had 
been identified, heart and soul, with the cause 
of Christian Communism. When our leader, 
Joun H. Noyes, had been forsaken by near- 
ly all of his first disciples and co-laborers, and 
in 1836 returned to the home of his father’s 
family, in Putney, Vt., his mother, his sisters, 
Harriet H. and Cuartotre A., and his 
brother Grorce W., first received him and 
the new truths he proclaimed. These formed 
the original nucleus of the Oneida Commu- 














nity. From that day no private interest, no 
difference of opinion, no element of discord, 
has separated them. Their minds, their 
hearts, their property, have been united, and 
devoted to the single object of realizing a 
heavenly state of society in this world. 
GrorcE W. was then but fourteen years of 
age, but thus early he made a public con- 
fession of faith in Christ as a savior from sin, 
and consecrated himself to the cause for which 
voice, pen and hand have since unweariedly 
labored. The immediate occasion of his death, 
as reported in last week’s CIRCULAR, was an 
enlargement of the spleen, perhaps induced 
by an attack of fever and ague to which he 
was subject a few months ago. That this 
event has softened our hearts is true; but it 
has not in any degree diminished our faith in 
the ultimate triumph of gospel believers over 
disease and even death itself. In place of a 
more formal treatment of the subject, we pre- 
sent the following heart-utterances of the 
Community members, given in our evening 
gatherings. Their somewhat disconnected 
character may not render their publication 
less appropriate. They will convey to the 
reader some conception of the love and re- 
spect which three hundred brothers and sis- 
ters have for their departed associate, and 
will also serve to indicate in some degree the 
general sentiment pervading the Communities 
respecting death and the resurrection. Those 
reported from W. C. were given, it will be 
noticed, on the evening preceding G. W. N.’s 
departure, when he was known to be dying. 





THANKFULNESS—Family Conversation. 
W. C., Friday Evening, July 22, 1870. 

J. H. N—I feel thankful; and I count it one of! 
the greatest blessings—a gift of God—that he gives 
me power to be thankful. Iask no more. We are 
required to Jove God with all our heart, soul, mind 
and strength. That would seem to leave no room 
for loving any thing else; and it does not ieave room 
for loving any thing else in any other way than 
by thankfulness. If we love God enough to always 
turn back to him in our enjoyments, and make thank- 
fulness the main part of the feast, then our loving 
other things does not interfere with our loving him. 
It is part of our love for God. “Every creature 
of God is good if it be received with thanksgiv- 
ing, for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer.” Thanksgiving carries love up into the wor- 
ship of God; and the more we love the creatures 
of God in that way, the more we shall love God. 
I am led to these thoughts by this exercise: 1 was 
conscious that I loved George very much, and de- 
sired to know how it was consistent with my love 
of God; and I began to feel thankful for him; 
thankful that God had given me such a brother; 
thankful for all that he has done, and for all that 
he has been to me: and then I found that my love 
for him did not disturb my relations to God. Noth- 
ing can now prevent me from enjoying the thought 
of George Noyes—the remembrance of him. It is 
combined in my heart with thankfulness and the 
love of God. 

H. A. N.—I am thankful that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of living with G. W. N., as I have for two or 
three years past. It has been a great benefit to me. 
I am thankful for his usefulness in the cause of 
Christ. 

T. R. N.—I have been very thankful for the sense 
of unity that I have had with Uncle George for 
the past yearortwo. Ihope I may receive a portion 
of his spirit and faith. 





G. H. O—I feel thankful for the benefit I have re- 
ceived from contact with him during the last six 
or eight months. He has done a great deal toward 
organizing the men, and promoting among them a 
spirit of unity and brotherly love. 

M. L. P.—1 am thankful for the privilege of living 
with Mr. George Noyes. I have had a prayer in my 
heart for a day or two that I might have the same 
spirit of faith and unselfishness that he has. 

W. R. I—I am thankful for my acquaintance with 
George, and the love I have for him. 

D. E. 8—1 have esteemed it a great privilege to 
be associated with him the past six months. 


L. L. B.—1 am thankful for my acquaintance with 
him, and my love for him. He has been a great 
help to me from time to time. 

B. B.—1 join others in expressing love for him. I 
have appreciated him more the past year than ever 
before. 

J. H. N.—I have not the least idea that we are 
going to lose him. If he should be taken away as to 
his personal presence, I have a feeling that he will be 
more useful to us in the future than he has ever 
been in the past. I don’t entirely understand the move- 
ment, but I see a principle that Christ appreciated 
when he said: “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” I can see that he may 
be placed in a position in another world where he 
will be the medium to many others of the same 
faithful spirit of loyalty that he has himself, that he 
may be like leaven that in disappearing itself “ leav- 
ens the whole lump.” 

NO MAN-WORSHIP—SOFTNESS OF HEART. 

J. H. N.—! know that God will not allow us to 
get into a spirit of man-worship. We will not wor- 
ship saints. We will not worship persons merely be- 
cause they die. There is no sense or truth in that 
course. We will give place to God’s judgment and 
to his criticism ot George, as well as of any body else. 
I feel my mind perfectly free and open to any thing 
in the way of criticism of his character or of his past 
life. I wish to deal with him as God does in respect 
to criticism and in respect to appreciation and justifi- 
cation. I expect to find more value in his life now 
and hereafter, than I have ever known in it before. 

I remember that one great effect of Mrs. Cragin’s 
death was to sofien the hearts of the Community ; 
and probably it we study the history of the Commu- 
nity we shall find that there were very great results 
from that simple process—the softening of hearts and 
turning towards God that took place in consequence 
of her death. It is a fact that the great expansion 
and prosperity of the Community started from that 
time. We returned from New York, and commenced 
our career of business expansion and growth. I have 
no doubt that anything that tends to a general 
softening of hearts in the Community is the seed of 
prosperity. We may settle it as a spiritual principle, 
whether we can understand it or not, that when our 
hearts are softened God can enter into them, and not 
otherwise, and when God is in our hearts then good 
things will grow there constantly. Paul says, “The 
sorrow of the world worketh death, but godly 
sorrow worketh repentance to salvation.” The sor- 
row that is caused by God, and that is mixed up 
with God, gives God entrance into us, and draws us 
into life. The particular characteristic I have 
noticed in George lately has been softness of heart. 
Since I have been here he has shown a very docile 
spirit, step by step, as he has gone down. The last 
thing he did before he went into a state where he 
was unable to think or talk much, was to offer him- 
self for criticism. Other things have also indicated 
that his heart was thoroughly softened. Letus take 
advantage of the providences that are upon us, and 
cultivate softness of heart through the Community. 


Evening Conversation at 0. C., July 26. 


C. A. M—I am thankful for the relief I have had 
in my feelings to-day about George. I realize that 
he has really gone on a journey, or foreign mission, 
and that he is now strong, well, and free from suf- 
fering, and at the same time possessed of the same 
faith and energy 4s before. So soon as I came to 
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take this view all my anguish and distress passed 
away. 

E. H. H—I don’t know as I fully understand 
why, but yesterday and to-day have been two of 
the happiest, freest days in my spirit that I have had 
fora long time. J think we are approaching very 
near to the resurrection. 

W. H. W—I have had a similar experience. 
There is nothing in this event of G. W. N.’s death 
to discourage our faith, or to weaken our expecta- 
tion of the coming resurrection. Its effect should 
be just the opposite of that. 

H. J. 8—1 believe more positively than ever be- 
fore, that God is actively at work carrying on his 
scheme for the redemption of mankind. I have 
had lately clearer evidence and consciousness of it 
than ever before. 

H, G. A.—1 like to think of G. W. N. as a free 
man now; that his laying aside his infirm body 
really makes him more free to serve God and work 
for the approaching kingdom of heaven on earth. 

W. A. H.—Mr. George Noyes’s example and spirit 
have been of great benefit to me during the past 
two or three years. I used to think of him as my 
ideal of a gentleman, educated, refined, and consid- 
erate of every one’s wishes and feelings; but lately, 
I have come to think of him as almost my ideal of 
a Christian. I have seen evidence of a deep growth 
of spirituality in him, and many indications of 
intimate fellowship with Christ. There has been 
manifest in him a degree of sincerity that I did not 
formerly notice; a readiness to speak the truth to 
persons when his own natural feelings would re- 
strain him. It seems to me he has grown very fast 
spiritually within the past few years. 

W. H. W.—He realized the blessedness of giving; 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive. It 
was a practical feature of his daily life and experi- 
ence, and was an indication of the refinement of 
his life. He had great pleasure in promoting the 
interests of others, looking out for them, and mak- 
ing every one feel that he had a part-to play in our 
Community life. He had a remarkable faculty of 
drawing persons out and getting them interested in 
what was going on. When I was at Wallingford 
I was struck with his carefulness to make Mr. J. feel 
in unison with the current of life in the family 
there, in spite of his deafness. 

W. A. H.—He has been a promoter of brotherly 
love in the Community from its commencement. 


G. C.—He has probably done more to unite the 
men of the Community, and make them realize that 
they are members one of another, than any other 
man except Mr. J. H. Noyes. 

M. L.—He always had a spirit of edification. It 
did n’t make much difference what he talked about; 
every one was glad to hear him. 

H. G. A.—He was not only edifying himself, but 
he sought to draw others out, and make them free 
to speak and be edifying. 

£. G. H—He had true charity and true courtesy. 
He was always ready to encourage the weak and 
faint-hearted. - F 

F. M. L.—In the world this death would have 
produced great suffering and sorrow, but it has had 
no such effect upon me. It serves to make me turn 
inward and trust the goodness of God. 


F..W. S—I desire to be like Mr. George Noyes 
and to learn from his example. I think the young 
men are greatly indebted to him for many things, 
and especially for their start in education. He gave 
us an impulse; induced us to study Latin, and 
taught us himself. 

H. H. 8—In thinking of his sufferings, I have 
had a feeling that he did not suffer any too much 
for his own good. It was all necessary, and served 
to make him soft-hearted. It was light affliction in 
comparison with the glory that will follow. 

W. H. W—He was not depressed at all by his 
last sickness; the Lord seems to have taken away 
the sting of death; he was cheerful and buoyant 
through the whole of it. 

E. H. H—I have this thought, that to continue 
soft-hearted is really to enter the resurrection state. 
The soft heart is the fruit of the resurrection. 





THANKS! THANKS! 


HE Internal Revenue Record of the 16th ult., has 
been received, containing the new Tax Law. 
The clause relating to the income tax of such soci- 
eties as the Oneida Community, is quite satisfactory : 


“For the purpose of allowing said deduction from the in- 
come of any religious or social community, holding all their 
property and the income therefrom, jointly and in common, 
each five of the persons composing such society, and any re- 
maining fractional number of such persons less than five over 
such groups of five, shall be held to constitute a family, and a 
deduction of two thousand dollars shall be allowed for each 
of said families. Any taxes on the incomes, gains, and profits 
of such societies now due and unpaid, shall be assessed and 
collected according to this provision.” 


We are especially thankful for the good provi- 
dence and good luck that has thus relieved us from 
what threatened for some time to be a very serious 
and embarrassing financial burden. It is perhaps 
proper here, that we should acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the press, for the very clear and effec- 
tive manner in which it called the attention of the 
public and the government to the facts of the case. 
It undoubtedly did much to secure a clear under- 
standing of it by both Congress and the public at 
large. We also return our thanks for the almost 
uniformly kind and courteous attention we received 
from such members of Congress as we had occasion 
to confer with about the matter. To Hon. J. 8 
Churchill of Oswego, Hon. A. H. Laflin of Her- 
kimer, and Hon. A. H. Bailey of the Oneida district, 
Senator Fenton of this State, and Senator Sherman 
of Ohio, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
we are especially indebted for furnishing us every in- 
formation and every facility in their power for bring- 
ing the matter properly before the attention of Con- 
gress, and securing a fair and satisfactory adjustment 
of it. Mr. N. 8. Dodge of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Messrs. Messinger & Jenkins of Oneida, 
also afforded us valuable assistance. G. A.C 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—Our barberry hedge received a very close prun- 
ing last spring from the hands of our horticulturist, 
and many thought it would hardly survive such se- 
vere treatment. It has, however, surprised us by 
its luxuriant growth. It has put forth a splendid 
array of strong shoots, and presents a much finer 
appearance than ever before. 

—Mr. Cruikshank, the popular Superintendent 
of the Brooklyn public schools, spent a few hours 
with us recently, in company with a party of friends. 
We learn from him that there are fifty public schools 
in the city of Brooklyn at the present time, with an 
average attendance of eight hundred scholars each, 
or forty thousand in all. 

—Visitors on coming into the Printing Office in- 
variably admire the vine of Scotch ivy, which 
ornaments the walls of the room. The artist who 
trains the vine has fastened it up with little pieces 
of red leather, and added an occasional flower cut 
from the same material. As a company of men 
and women entered the room to-day, one lady ex- 
claimed to another—‘O Sarah! do look at that 
vine; isn’t it beautiful?” “ Yes,’ replied Sarah, 
“T have got one just like it at home.” “ But Sarah! 
see what pretty flowers it has”’ “Sure enough,” 
responded §., “mine has n’t flowered yet.” 

—People continue to write to us for preserved fruits 
and vegetables, and visitors still urge us to put up “ just 
a few cans for them.” We keep shaking our heads, re- 
spectfully declining such patronage; and we tell 
them over and over again that we are out of the 
canning business, and only put up fruits and vegeta- 
bles for our own use. We dropped the bag busi- 
ness more than two years ago, and announced the 
fact as well as we could; still the mail often brings 
us orders for bags; and visitors, this season, frequent- 
ly call for them, and are very slow to believe that we 
have abandoned that branch of industry. But the 
world is big and we are little, and it takes a wonder- 
fully long while to get the public posted in regard to 
our various business changes. 

—Visitors are in one particular (we intend no 
disrespect) like the flies; they come in the thick- 
est swarms on the hottest days. It is some- 
times a mysiery to us that so many people are of 





the same mind about the days for calling, and that 
they choose such uncomfortable days for coming. 


But then, considering the weather, the energy they . 


display in “ doing” the houses and grounds borders 
on the marvelous. On one of the sultriest after- 
noons in June, a party visited us, whose appear- 
ance indicated that they hailed from the most 
unpretentious of pastoral pursuits. The lady was 
elderly, her form rotund, her face broad and ruddy. 
She was dressed in black, and wore a thick black 
shawl. Yet despite her somewhat unwieldy pro- 
portions, and the apparent discomfort of her attire, 
she sallied forth beneath the broiling sun, on a tour of 
the grounds, with an expression on her perspiring 
face which plainly said, “I mean to see all there is to 
be seen, if I die in the attempt.” Although “ incontin- 


ent curiosity ” is attributed more particularly to femi-.- 


ninity, yet on this occasion, the gentleman betrayed 
quite as much as the lady. When the question was 
raised as to whether they should climb the four 
tedious flights of stairs which lead to the tower, 
“Yes, by all means” said he, stripping off his coat, 
“T was never here before, and I may never come 
again, and 1 am going!” 

—During the newspaper report this evening, Mr. 
B. read of a reward offered to the one who should 
repeat the sentence, “ Shoes and socks shock Susan” 
four times without the least mistake. We took it up, 
and “ shoes and socks” went quite well at first, but 
it soon became “Shusan shocks and shock Shusan,” 
and the original was at last completely lost. The 
most persistent and glib of tongue had to give it up. 

“Vat is de clock, Jack ?,” —Merry Wives, II, 3. 

Had Jack lived at the O. C. he would have gone 
distracted before he could have answered. Glancing 
into the library when the pointer stood at eleven 
fifty-five, he would hear a clock across the way strik- 
ing twelve, a few moments later another up stairs 
doing likewise, and rushing along through corridor 
and hall, he might have a chance to hear all the seyen- 
ty-five in succession peal the hour of noon. We fancy 
Jack wildly exclaiming, “I can’t tellsir! The world 
is gone mad.” And no wonder! C. undertakes to keep 
several of the public clocks in unison ; but even these 
became so contradictory a few days since that the 
subject came up for discussion in the evening meet- 
ing. It is alwaysa mirth-provoking topic. E. said, 
“Well, there is one consolation. They will all very 
likely be together to-morrow, for C. is gone to 
Washington!” . 

WALLINGFORD. 

—The first Community student at the Yale Scien- 
tific School, J. J. Skinner, accepted of a State schol- 
arship; but according to the College Courant, he has 
since given to the School the amount that he would 
have otherwise paid for tuition, $375. The same 
journal, in its account of the anniversary exercises 
of the Sheffield School thus mentions another Com- 
munity student: “For the best English Essay. A 
prize of $20 to William A. Hinds, of Walling- 
ford, for an ‘Essay on the Phyiscal Structure of 
England in relation to her History.’” 


—Charles A. Burt and Charles A. Cragin have 
just passed satisfactory examinations, as candidates 
for the next Freshman Class of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School. 


GALA-DAY AT 0. C. 
A PIC-NIC PARTY FROM FULTON. 


HURSDAY, the 28th ult, the O. C. was 

stormed by a regiment of merry pic-nic-ers, 
about one thousand strong. The occasion of this 
charge of the Basket Brigade on O. C. was this: 
The members of the Universalist church of Fulton, 
a flourishing town on the Oswego river, fifty miles 
north of the O. C., are accustomed to give the chil- 
dren of their Sabbath school an annual pic-nic. 
The Midland railroad passing through the center of 
Fulton and through the heart of the O. C. domain, 
naturally suggested the thought that our grounds 
would be a pleasant and convenient spot on which 
to hold the pic-nic this year. A friendly correspond- 
ence took place. The O. C., glad to show the hos- 
pitality which is so natural to communism, readily 
acquiesced in the respectful proposal of the Fulton 
people. We were accordingly notified to expect the 
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one hundred and seventy scholars of the Sunday 
school, with their parents and friends—in all about 


six hundred persons—on the 11:35 train from 


Oswego, Thursday noon, July 28th. 


A pleasant spot was selected for the pic-nic, north 
of our buildings, where the lawn, bordered by a 
buckthorn hedge, slopes away under the apple trees. 
A few simple preparations were made. Tables and 
seats were scattered about among the trees, and a 
large tank of ice-water was provided. 


The noon train made its appearance about five 
minutes before twelve on Thursday, with nine pas- 
senger cars. As it drew up and stopped at our 
station, the pic-nic party swarmed out in astonishing 
numbers. Between eight and nine hundred persons 
left the train by actual count, and this reckoning did 
not include all. They soon came sweeping through 
the orchard, passing between the engine building 
and the Tontine in dense masses, disappearing in the 
orchard, shrubbery, and over the banks to the west 
and north. They were picturesquely dressed, and 
bore baskets, pails and teapots. A few baskets 
strayed from their rightful owners in the confusion 
of disembarking, but were soon restored with much 
laughter. “That basket,” said one man speaking 
energetically, and designating a large one borne by a 
party in advance, “I shall follow through peril.” 
We believed him. He looked earnest. Quietly and 
rapidly the excursionists grouped themselves under 
the net-work of apple-boughs, in the clumps of ever- 
greens around the summer-house, along the shady 
slope from the fish-pond to the “Dunn Cottage.” 
Some sat at the tables: others spread a tempting re- 
past on the close-cut greensward. Now camearush 
to the kitchen by men and women with teapots. 
Fortunately, we were able to offer facilities to all 
for making their favorite decoction. The dining 
under the trees now went gaily on. The groups 
artistically scattered here and there looked very 
pretty, and their edibles very inviting. All seemed 
to enjoy their surroundings, and were at the same 
time exceedingly orderly and well behaved. Soon 
after one o’clock the groups began to break up 
and wander over the grounds, going through the 
houses and cellars, climbing the spiral stairs to 
the tower, or visiting the store and seminary. 
It was pleasant to give free range of our build- 
ings to such well-behaved guests. They availed 
themselves of our sitting-rooms and parlors, and 
wandered through corridors and halls in an interest- 
ing and home-like way. Indeed we fancied, as we 
looked into our upper sitting-room and saw bright 
children lying on the floor, men reclining on the 
lounges, and women occupying the easy chairs, that 
our visitors had been touched with the pentecostal 
spirit which is so precious to us. At least they 
seemed to feel at home, which was just what we 
wanted. At two o’clock the orchestra came upon 
the stage. The Hall, seating about seven hundred 
people, was densely packed ; the seats extending to 
the stage were filled; the galleries and aisles were 
thronged, while many were unable to gain an en- 
trance. After several pieces by the orchestra, 
conducted by T. R. Noyes (“the man with the stick,” 
as one of our visitors called him), the O. C. children 
came upon the stage with their delightful songs and 
games, There may have been some who did not 
appreciate the elaborate music of the German com- 
posers, but every one seemed touched by the chil- 
dren’s performance. This comprised a chant by 
five of the children, “ The Play-Ground,” “The Flag 
of our Union,” a patriotic song by all of the chil- 
dren, and an amusing game, “ Old Buff,” in which one 
of the boys, as a forfeit, sang “Shoo Fly.” These 
were warmly applauded. <A second performance by 
the orchestra and children was given at half-past 
three for the benefit of those who had been unable 
to find a place at the first entertainment. The 
children’s songs, “I have Wandered through the 
Meadow,” “ The Tempter,” and “The Peasant’s 
Song,” were enthusiastically received. 

Between the two concerts our old militia fifer, Mr. 
Kinsley, might be seen on the lawn in front of the 
Community mansion, playing lively tunes to the 
drumming of two of the young men. It being 





reported that a drummer boy, Master Harvey 
Mills, from Fulton, was among the excursionists, he 
was sought out, and after much entreaty induced to 
mount the drummer’s stand. Jn company with our 
Mr. Underwood he played several pieces very finely, 
commencing with a lively quickstep and finishing 
with the difficult Double Drag. The veteran of 
seventy years vieirg with the nimble youth of twelve, 
formed an interesting sight. 


About half past four, the excursionists began to 
stream toward the station, soon filling the four cars 
which had been left in the morning. A large crowd 
unable to get seats on these cars, good naturedly 
awaited the arrival of the train. This appeared on 
time, with four nearly empty cars, so that all found 
either sitting or standing room. As the train 
moved away through our grounds, the waving of 
many handkerchiefs from its windows gave a pleas- 
ant farewell. Our visitors expressed themselves as 
being very much pleased with their entertainment, 
and we felt amply compensated by their grateful 
appreciation, and with having gained the good will 
of so many good people in one day. M., A. & B. 


“HARDWARE DWIGHT.” 


New Haven, July 26, 1870. 

Dear H.:—The oldest son of President Dwight 
was named from him, Timothy Dwight. He was 
not a minister, but a hardware merchant in New 
Haven. Our Mr. Allen says he knew him in the 
old revivals, and has heard him called “ Hardware 
Dwight.” We will call him “ Hardware Dwight,” 
or Timothy Dwight 2d, as we please. The former 
title may be useful to distinguish him from the sev- 
eral others who have borne his name, as they have 
all been ministers. 


I became acquainted with him in 1838 on this 
wise: Anti-slavery was then just beginning to 
frighten the country. There was a little band of 
conspirators working for it in New Haven. They 
formed an Anti-slavery society—the second, I think, 
that was formed in the Garrison movement. I was 
one of them. We met at the rooms of the Messrs. 
Joslyn, the engravers, in a marble building on 
Chapel-st. I remember Amos Townsend was 
there: also Robert Hall, my fellow student in the 
Theological Seminary. “Hardware Dwight” was 
the ringleader of that conspiracy. 


He was a portly man, advanced in years, white- 
headed and bald, full of zeal and good sense. I 
looked up to him as my trainer in radicalism. I did 
not then inquire about his ancestry. Now I find 
that he was the great grandson of Jonathan Edwards, 
the oldest son of the oldest son of Mary Edwards. 
If I was right in saying that the strength of the 
Edwards stock descended through Mary Edwards 
and the Dwights, then this “ Hardware Dwight” 
was lineally the leading representative of that stock. 
After recalling all 1 knew of him and studying his 
memoir, I have come to the conclusion that he was 
in his generation the best exponent of the revival 
spirit of Jonathan Edwards, and really the leader 
of the second Great Awakening. Before attending, 
however, to his revival career, I will first show 
how he seconded his father in laying the founda- 
tions of the Yale Theological Seminary. His me- 
moir says— 

“In the year 1822, the question came definitely 
before the oflicers of the college and the Christian 
public, ‘Shall the department of Theological instruc- 
tion be now abandoned, and Yale College become 
merely 2 school of philosophy—or shall an effort be 
made to extend this department, and to place it on 
a respectable and permanent foundation? Fifteen 
young men, Alumni of the college, then made appli- 
caiion to the Faculty to be received as a Theological 
class, for the ensuing year. It was felt that the rejec- 
tion of so many Theological students, under the cir- 
cumstances, would be a final abandonment of the 
object. The Faculty, feeling the importance of sus- 
taining this department of instruction in a manner 
consistent with the dignity of the college and the 
interests of the church, and being especially desir- 
ous of retaining, as far as possible, the religious char- 
acter of an institution of learning, founded for pious 
ends, determined to recommend to the corporation to 
establish the Theological department upon an en- 
larged and permanent basis. But the question now 
arose, ‘Where shall the funds requisite for this 





important object, and without which the corpor- 
ation will not sanction it, be obtained?’ The 
prospect of raising $20,000 for the support of a 
Professor of systematic Theology, appeared at first 
view quite discouraging. But just at this crisis, Mr. 
Dwight came forward and subscribed five thousand 
dollars towards this fund. He also pledged himself 
privately to make up any deficiency to the extent of 
$5,000 more, if the remaining $15,000 could not be 
obtained in season to secure the action of the cor- 
poration at their next meeting. The sum was 
secured, however, and a professorship of systematic 
Theology was endowed under the nathe of the 
Dwight Professorship. 

“The Rev. N. W. Taylor, D. D., then pastor of 
the first church in New Haven, was elected to the 
office, and entered upon his duties immediately. 
Had it not been for the timely encouragement given 
by Mr. Dwight, though there might have been an 
imperfect arrangement made for the instruction of 
Theological students by the distribution of the sev- 
eral branches of Theological learning among the 
Professors of Divinity, Rhetoric, and Languages, 
in the college, the department probably could not 
have been placed on its present foundation, at least 
for many years after.’.—Memoir of Timothy Dwight 
2d, p. 116. 

The Theological Seminary thus commenced, was 
very flourishing and attractive when I knew it in 
1833-4, and seems to have grown wonderfully since, 
if I may judge by the edifice which has lately been 
built for it. I inspected that edifice yesterday with 
astonishment. It is the finest architectural pile in 
New Haven. It stands on the corner where Abiud 
Tuttle’s old tavern stood in my time. The Dwight 
professorship exists still, of which Dr. Leonard 
Bacon is the present incumbent. And I note with 
interest that Rey. Timothy Dwight, D. D. (familiar 
name!) is professor of Sacred Literature in this same 
Theological Seminary. This third Timothy is son 
of James Dwight, the youngest son of President 
Dwight, and thus belongs to the fourth generation 
from Jonathan Edwards. I happened to see him 
and his kinsman President Woolsey walking together 
up the broad isle of a church a few days ago, and 
recognized him as a Dwight by his height, which is 
more than six feet, and his head, which is large and 
white. Considering how much President Dwight, 
the first Timothy, had to do with the training of Dr. 
Taylor, and thus with the spiritual foundations of 
the present Seminary; and how much the second 
Timothy had to do with its financial foundations; 
and the position of the third Timothy as its present 
Biblical instructor, I think it might well be called the 
Dwight, or even the Timothy Dwight Theological 
Seminary. 

I now proceed to give the revival record of “ Hard- 
ware Dwight,” in a series of citations from his 
Memoir: 

“ He first became conspicuous for his zeal in the 
cause of Christ in 1820. The city of New Haven 
was then favored with an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, which continued almost without interruption 
through that and the following year. It was one of 
the most powerful and protracted Revivals of re- 
ligion ever known in New England. 

“In the early stage of the work, an association 
comprising several of the [lay]brethren of the two 
Congregational churches of this city, was formed 
for the purpose of sustaining neighborhood meetings 
in the city and vicinity. An arrangement was made 
by this association to hold meetings for prayer and 
religious conference, in various parts of the city, 
every week; and on every Sabbath evening, in some 
of the adjacent villages. About twenty individuals 
pledged themselves to attend these meetings accord- 
ing to appointment. In these labors Mr. Dwight al- 
ways bore a conspicuous part. He would often walk 
from two to four miles in the evening, without re- 
gard to the weather, to fulfill such an appointment. 
For a long time he, in conjunction with others, held 
religious meetings on Sabbath evenings in Fair Haven 
and Westville. This was prior to the organization 
of Congregational churches in these villages, when 
the people had to come into the city, a distance of 
two or three miles, to worship God. 1t was a great 
convenience to persons thus situated, to have re- 
ligigus privileges brought to their very doors. Many 
were induced to attend the place of prayer who 
seldom visited the distant sanctuary. Mr. Dwight’s 
addresses, on these occasions, are said to have well 
supplied the place of a sermon, and to have pro- 
duced at times remarkable effects. 

“These labors were remarkably fruitful. At the 
several stations where meetings were conducted, 
almost exclusively by the brethren of this associ- 
ation, there were about one hundred hopeful conver- 
sions. The association met at the house of one of 
their number every Saturday evening, when the 
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brethren reported their iabors for the past week, and 
made their appointments for the next. For this 
meeting Mr. Dwight’s house was always open, and 
such was the interest felt in it that a spacious parlor 
was generally crowded. Here originated the plan 
of visiting sister churches by lay-delegates. The 
members of the association went out two by two 
by invitation, to visit almost all the churches in this 
section of the State, and even extended their visits 
to churches sixty or seventy miles distant. Mr. 
Dwight made many of these visits in person; and 
when he could not go himself he would manifest his 
engagedness in the cause, by assuming the sole care 
of business at home, in order to enable his partner, 
Mr. T. Dwight Williams,* (whose name is still fra- 
grant in the memory of the pious), to engage in 
these more delightful labors abroad. His horse and 
carriage were always at the service of the brethren 
in their missionary tours, and were in such constant 
employment that the animal became extensively 
known as ‘ the missionary horse.’ 


“These visits to neighboring churches were great- 
ly blessed in the promotion of revivals of religion. 
At least twenty-five out of thirty-one congregations 
in New Haven county, which were visited by the 
brethren of this association, were soon after favored 
with an out-pouring of the Spirit, and between fif- 
teen hundred and two thoasand souls, in this single 
county, were hopefully converted to Christ. The 
General Association of Connecticut state in their 
Report in June, 1822, that more than three thou- 
sand bad been added to the Congregational churches 
in the State during the year which then closed. We 
have already seen that five thousand were added in 
the preceding year.” 

The following extracts are from a narrative written 
by Timothy Dwight 2d, and published in the Ohris- 
tian Intelligencer in 1831, on the occasion of the death 
of T. Dwight Williams : 


“Many who read this article, will remember the 
great reformation which took place in New Haven 
in the years 1820 and 1821. That gracious effusion 
of the Divine Spirit, exhibited to the eye of the in- 
telligent disciple of Christ several peculiarities; but 
none which to me seemed so remarkable as the ear- 
nest and long continued labors of our Christian [lay] 
brethren. These exertions were reduced to system. 
A regularly organized plan was adopted. The indi- 
viduals who were to be called upon to act, subscribed 
a written document, subjecting themselves on certain 
evenings of each week, to be in readiness to engage 
in conferences, at the house and place to which they 
should be directed by the Superintendent. These 
conferences were held in various part of the city, and 
were extended to the villages, where the brethren 
were welcomed with entire cordiality. 


“These brethren convened every Saturday evening 
for prayer and praise. On this occasion, a report 
was made of each meeting which had been held; of 
the convictions and conversions which were known 
to have occurred ; and of the revivals of religion in 
the neighboring towns and churches of which intelli- 
gence had been received. Of the striking exhibi- 
tions of brotherly love, of animation in the cause ot 
truth, and of zeal, guided by knowledge, which were 
manifested on these occasions, the vivid traces can 
never be obliterated from the recollection of those 
who survive. And when we advert to the great 
numbers who were converted in our villages during 
that revival, chiefly through the instrumentality of 
these brethren,—for they often went out to the high- 
ways and hedges and compelled them to come in, 
through the force of truth,--we have reason to be- 
lieve that in the final day many a sinner, saved from 
the wrath to come, will point to our departed brother 
as his spiritual father. 

“But my object is not so much to insist on the 
labors in our villages, as to state and explain a dif- 
ferent course of efforts, which, so far as my informa- 
tion extends, was new in our churches, commencing 
in the year 1821; and which, by the blessing of the 
Great Head of the Church, was crowned with sur- 
prising success. In order to place the subject clearly 
before the mind, I observe that the revival of relig- 
ion in New Haven, at the time I have mentioned, 
was a great work; an outpouring of the Divine 
Spirit, more signal and powerful than had ever been 
known in the State. It extended to all denomina- 
tions of Christians in the city, and the anxious in- 
quirer was found in almost every family. The 
churches at that time, in this region of country, 
had settled down into a state of formalism. Chris- 
tians, when they examined the evidences of their 
discipleship to Christ, were under the necessity of 
looking back to years which had passed by, and to 
exertions made at the time of their conversion, and 
not to the present state of their active obedience, or 
the ardor of their present affections. While the 
churches around us were in this state of apathy and 
indifference, the intelligence of the wonderful dis- 

* I judge from the name, that this man also was a descend- 
antof Jonathan Edwards. The names, Theodore and Dwight, 

are very common among the given names of those descendants ; 
and Elizabeth Pollock, daughter of Eunice Edwards, and 
ddaughter of Jonathan and Sarah, married a Williams, 
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play of divine grace, as exhibited in New Haven, 
was circulated far and wide. As the sound fell on 
the ear, the attention was excited, and some desires 
for a revival of religion among themselves, arose in 
the hearts of the followers of Christ; desires which, 
although at first faint and feeble, grew more distinct 
and vivid, as the subject was contemplated, and the 
intelligence repeated. Information concerning the 
wonderful works of God among us was transmitted 
by letters,which, in some instances, were read pub- 
licly before the congregations assembled on the 
Sabbath. By this means the churches were pre- 
pared for the personal visits of brethren from New 
Haven, and the attention of the people was awak- 
ened to receive their communications. 

“The first visit was made to the church in Derby, 
by a request communicated through their minister. 
Soon after this, applications were received from 
other churches in the vicinity, that similar visits 
might be made to them; and as the animating effects 
of these efforts became apparent, the solicitude to 
see the brethren became greater and greater. | 
have now on hand, of those which have been pre- 
served, a file of nearly fifty letters, received from 
the pastors of churches, urging the New Haven 
brethren to come and hold meetings with their peo- 
ple. In order to prevent jealousies, at an early period 
in this course of labors, a rule was adopted not to go 
to any place where the minister did not unite with 
the church in the application; and this regulation 
was strictly adhered to, except in one or two cases, 
and in those cases it was departed from only through 
erroneous information. 

“The labors of the Christian brethren who went 
out two and two on these occasions, after the prim- 
itive example, were substantially as follows ;—they 
met the assemblies of people when they were invit- 
ed, at the time appointed, usually at the meeting- 
house, as the numbers drawn together were too 
large in most instances for a common dwelling- 
house, and held a yn in the manner custom- 
ary throughout New England. Reading the scrip- 
tures, prayer, singing a hymn, and exhortation to the 
impenitent, always formed the chief part of the ex- 
ercises. The object of the speaker in his exhorta- 
tion was to elucidate some important scriptural 
truth, and to apply it to the conscience in a pungent 
and familiar manner. The condemnation of the sin- 
ner by the Divine law, and the only way of escape 
by repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
were held up to view in a prominent manner. The 
members of the church were likewise addressed 
with affection ; a rehearsal of the most remarkable 
incidents in the great work of saving love at New 
Haven was made; individual cases of conversion 
which were peculiar, were related; and all the 
means within their power were used by the visiting 
brethren to arouse the church to prayer and labors 
for a revival of religion among themselves. 


“There was no person who insisted on immediate 
submission to Christ more strenuously than Mr. 
Williams. This was a theme on which he delighted 
to dwell. He appealed to the commands of God, to 
the sinner’s love of happiness, to the worth of 
the soul, to the love of Christ, to the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and to the retributions of eternity. 
His addresses to Christians, and his prayers, warmed 
their hearts, rekindled their zeal, animated their 
resolution, and stimulated them to active exertions 
in the salvation of those who were in danger of per- 
ishing. Neither the heats of summer nor the frosts 
of winter stopped him in these visits of mercy ; and 
in several instances he breasted severe snow storms 
rather than tail to meet those who had assembled to 
hear from him the wonders of redeeming love. He 
acted upon the principle, that the present moment 
must be improved, because we know not what a day 
may bring forth. Christians were exhorted to com- 
mence their operations before the meeting closed, 
and plans were discussed and matured for attending 
conferences every week or oftener, in different dis- 
tricts of the town; and when practicable, the persons 
who were to conduct them were designated; plans 
for visiting from house to house were formed, and 
female circles for prayer recommended and urged. 
A part or the whole of the next day was spent in 
calling on individals, both in and out of the church, 
exhorting and warning them to come to an immedi- 
ate decision—to commence at once a life of active 
obedience. 

“The effects of these labors were surprising. It 
seemed as if it was the pleasure of God to work by 
feeble means, that it might appear in a lucid manner, 
that although he chose to dispense the gift of eter- 
nal life through the instrumentality of his children, 
yet the efficiency was entirely from Him. It seemed 
as if God had determined to exhibit in sunbeams to 
the churches, the strong and intimate connection be- 
tween the means which were used—means appoint- 
ed by himself, and the blessing which followed the 
regeneration of the soul. 

“ The effect on the people was great. Large as- 
semblies collected in almost every instance. It was 
no uncommon thing to learn that persons who had 
not attended public worship on the Sabbath for five 
years, were present on these occasions. An unusual 
degree of solemnity was apparent; agitations of 





mind were visible in the countenance; the impeni- 
tent were pricked in the heart; God was present by 
the influences of the Holy Spirit; saints were re- 
vived and animated. I have been informed by a 
pastor living ina neighboring town, that when he 
came to examine the candidates for admission to his 
church, he found twenty-five individuals who dated 
their first impressions to a meeting by two of our 
brethren in his society. The effect on the church of 
Christ was great. Christians awaked fron their long 
slumbers ; they shook off the torpor which had been 
accumulating for years; they humbled themselves 
before their Lord and Master; they became earnest 
and fervent in prayer, and proved their prayers to 
be sincere by entering vigorously into the field of 
labor. Revivals of religion commenced, and spread 
over this section of the country. The intelligence, 
received from one week to another, cheered and 
animated the disciples of Christ; and when con- 
veyed to the heavenly world, undoubtedly awoke 
new raptures of joy among the saints and angels - 
who surround the throne of God. 

“ The number of visits made by the brethren to the 
churches within fifty miles, was more than one hun- 
dred and fifty. It formed a part of the plan of op- 
erations, that in every instance where a church was 
visited, within a week or two they should be a sec- 
ond time, in order to learn their progress in active 
obedience—thus copying the example of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles, when he said to Barnabas, 
‘Let us go again and visit our brethren in every 
city where we have preached the Lord, and see how 
they do.” Three or four times the brethren went 
out to those places which were within a convenient 
distance. The number of revivals which followed 
this course of measures, was between thirty and 
forty; and some of them powerful effusions of the 
Divine Spirit.” 

Extrads from the Memoir. 

“ Among Mr. Dwight’s papers I find the followin: 
list of churches which were visited by himself an 
his associates during the revival of 1820—21. It may 
give the reader a more definite idea of the extent of 
the labors of those brethren than is conveyed by the 
preceding narrative. When we consider that these 
visits were made by men in active business, some of 
whom spent a part of every week, for a considerable 
period, in promoting revivals of religion, we can not 
but admire the zeal and self-denial of that devoted 
band, and pray that their spirit may actuate all the 
followers of Christ. 

“ The figures in the following list denote the num- 
ber of visits made to a church, and the letter R. in- 
dicates that the visit was followed by a revival of 
religion. 

“ Bethel, R.; Bethlem, R.; Branford, 2, R.; Bridge- 
water; Brookfield, 2, R.; Burwel’s Farms, many, he: 
Cheshire; Chester, R.; Colchester; Columbia, R.; 
Danbury ; Derby, 3, R.; Durham ; East Haven; East 
Guilford, R.; Exeter; Fairfield, 2, R.; Farmington, 
R.; Greenwich, 2, R.; Guilford, 2, R.; Hathden ; 
Hartford ; Humphreysville, 3; Killingworth; Leba- 
non; Meriden, 2, R.; Middlebury, 2, R.; Middletown, 
R.: Milford, 6, R.; New Milford, 2, R.; New Strat- 
ford, R.; North Branford, 2, R.; North Bristol, R.; 
Northford, both societies ; North Guilford, R.; North 
Haven, 2, R; North Milford, 3, R.; Norwalk, R.; 
Norwich, both societies ; Norwich Landing ; Oxford, 
2, R.; Pettypaug, R.; Reading; Ripton, 2, R.; Rox- 
bury, 2, R.; Salem; Saybrook; South Britain, 3, R.; 
Southbury, 2, R.; South Farms; Southington, R.; 
Stratford, 3, R.; Trumbull; Wallingford, 2; Wash- 
ington, R.; Waterbury; Watertown; Westbrook, 
R.; West Haven, many, R.; Weston; Wilton, R.; 
Windham; Woodbury, 2, R.; Woodbridge, both 
societies, R. 

‘* Total—95 visits, 64 churches, 88 revivals. 


“In several cases, brethren have been out and 
held meetings at different places, when we do not 
call them formal visits. Applications for visits on 
hand, upwards of twenty. Many revivals still in 


progress.” J. H, N. 
Concluded next week, 





LABOR FESTIVAL AT ILION. 
THREE THOUSAND PERSONS AT THE BANQUET |! 
by picnic given by E. Remington & Sons of 

Ilion to the workmen of their Armory last Sat- 
urday was a most interesting one. The pro- 
gramme comprised a procession to the grove, one 
mile south-west from Ilion, an oration, a poem, 
the singing of patriotic and sacred songs by the as. 
sembly, and various amusing contests, such as sack- 
racing, racing with wheelbarrows, etc. 


The armorers with their friends, forming a proces- 
sion of about two thousand people, were accom- 
panied to the grove by four excellent bands of 
music, including the favorite Old Band of Utica and 
the Ilion Band. On arriving at the grove, the work- 
men and citizens gathered around the speaker's 
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stand, while the children amused themselves with 
the swings, and in playing see-saw. 

After a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Simmonds of 
Ilion, the audience united in singing “ America.” 
Judge Prescott of Herkimer then delivered a brief, 
forcible address, in which he touched appropriately 
upon the harmonious relation existing between em- 
ployers and employés at Ilion, and paid ‘a well de- 
served compliment to the Messrs. Remington for 
their generous and conciliatory course. After mu- 
sic by the “Old Band,” the poet of the day, Rev. 
Dwight Williams, came forward. A classical schol- 
ar, the name Ilion corresponding to that of ancient 
Troy, funished him ahappy theme. He pictured 
the magnificence of the ancient city, its fall by 
stratagem of the Greeks, and then, reverting to the 
modern town to which his song was dedicated, he 
touched upon its importance. Its name was on the 
lip of the Arabian, and its rifle was borne by the 
luxurious Turk. He drew bright images of its bust- 
ling armories and contented citizens, and looked 
away to an ever-brightening future, very different 
from that of the ancient city. 

After the poem had been recited, the audience 
joined in singing Old Hundred. 

After the conclusion of these exercises a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Messrs. Remington for their 
generosity was carried. An enthusiastic workman 
then sprang upon the stand, and called upon his 
comrades to make their gratitude practical by deeds 
—intimating that they should renew their faith- 
fulness and industry. This was received with ap- 
plause. 

The gathering, which had swelled to about 3,000 
persons, then dispersed; men, women and children 
scattered themselves over the grounds. Games and 
dancing followed till dinner was announced. 

About one o’clock we were invited to seat our- 
selves at the mammoth tables, which were loaded 
with every thing the palate could desire. At one 
precisely the seats around the tables were filled, and 
accommodated nearly 300 people. From that time 
until we left the grove, the cheerful and patient 
waiters were busily engaged in supplying the wants of 
the hungry 3,000 with biscuit and butter, sandwiches, 
tea, coffee, several kinds of meats, including chick- 
en, roast pig and ham, cookies, cakes, apples, pies, 
canned peaches, lemonade, ice-cream, etc., etc. 


On the table opposite Mr. Philo Remington was 
& mammoth frosted cake, two feet across at the 
base ; which was made by Mrs. Remington. This 
was cut into small pieces, and distributed. A frag- 
ment which we brought home was pronounced 
excellent. 

Seventy-five hams, fifteen bbls. of lemonade and five 
hundred quarts of well-made and finely-flavored ice- 
cream, manufactured by a first-class confectioner, Mr. 
H. O. Sterns, of Utica, were all disposed of by four 
o'clock P. M. The only remaining articles of food 
were eight barrels of clams and ten bushels of green 
corn; these were slowly roasting on hot stones 
placed in a pit covered with earth. 


At 3:30 the amusing sack race came off. Four 
men engaged in the contest. Each man was placed 
in a large sack, which was fastened securely about 
his neck, thus preventing the use of either arm. At 
the word of command, given by one of the judges, 
all the sacks moved at a brisk hop toward the stake, 
placed one hundred feet from the starting point. 
Sack containing jumper No. 1 is seen to tottle when 
less than forty feet of the race is accomplished, and 
the occupant finally falls flat, rolling over on to his 
back. He is soon followed by the contents of sack 
No. 2. Mr. Hague, the shortest hopper, won the 
race—time twelve seconds. 

The wheelbarrow race followed, two blindfolded 
men were the contestants. Ata given signal each 
man turned his barrow half round and started at a 
brisk run for the stake seventy-five feet distant. The 
racing was wild, but after several collisions with the 
crowd one of the men succeeded in reaching the 
stake. 

It was pleasant in the midst of the hilarity which 
prevailed throughout the afternoon, to notice the 
smiling face of Mr. Remington. He appeared to be 





enjoying the festivities, and impressed us as being 
as large-souled as he was manifestly modest. 

Our attendance at the picnic was made exceeding- 
ly agreeable by the courtesies of Mr. John Dag- 
well, one of the firm of Remington & Sons, and the 
polite attention of all with whom we came in con- 
tact. We also formed a pleasant accquaintance with 
Mr. E. D. Taylor, the “special” reporter of the fa- 
vorite Utica Herald. His humorous sketches, “ Put- 
ting up Stoves,” and Jenkins’ “ About a Picnic,” are 
known to the readers of the CrrcuLarR. Our visit 
to the picnic at Ilion will long be a pleasant recol- 
lection. M.& A. 


ITEMS. 
ADMIRAL FarRAcvrt is dangerously ill. 


Tue Fenian Gen. O’Neil has been indicted by 
the Grand Jury of Windsor, Vt. 


In the great ocean yacht race the English yacht 
Cambria made the passage in twenty-three days and 
five hours, beating the American yacht Dauntless 
by one hour and nineteen minutes. a 


From the Greeley colony in Colorado comes the 
report, that the colony has passed safely through its 
little revolution; that it is now healthy and strong; 
that Meeker is still at its head; that the growlers 
have left, and that the town is growing in numbers. 

Lrrvt.-GENERAL SHERIDAN has sailed for Europe. 
He will probably find great difficulty in getting close 
observations of war operations. It is announced 
by both French and Prussian authorities, that no 
foreign officer, however high his rank, will be per- 
mitted within the army lines. 

A BILL is pending in the Colombian Congress, 
and is considered certain to become law, which will 
be equivalent to declaring war against Spain. It 
pronounces in favor of the Cuban insurgents, and 
insists that Spain shall step out at once. Other 
South American States are expected to join in the 
declaration. 

Reports from Eurvpe indicate that an important 
engagement must take place very soon. The Prus- 
sians are concentrating, 400,000 strong, between 
Treves and Merzig, on the river Saar. Latest ad- 
vices place the opposing force of the French in that 
vicinity at about 300,000. The Emperor, accom- 
panied by the Prince Imperial, has arrived at Metz, 
where his head-quarters are established. The Em- 
press has been made Regent in the absence of the 
Emperor. It is announced that a conditional alli- 
ance has been concluded between France and Italy, 
which stipulates that in case of certain eventualities 
France is to pay Italy sixty million francs and leave 
her free to make Rome the capital of the Kingdom. 
Advices from Rome represent that the Pope accepts 
as inevitable the evacuation of the Holy City by the 
French troops. Russia is concentrating an army of 
200,000 men in Poland. The French government 
has received official notification of the declaration 
of the neutrality of Denmark. In the British House 
of Lords, Earl Granville announced that “in the 
presence of this war England had but one duty, 
and that was to observe strict neutrality." England 
has been a good deal excited over the revelation 
of a secret treaty, said to have been proposed by 
Napoleon to Bismarck in 1866, by which France 
offered to acknowledge the validity of the recent 
Prussian acquisitions in Germany, and to acquiesce 
in the consolidation of North and South Germany, 
Austria excepted; Prussia, in return, to consent to, 
or assist in, the annexation of Luxemburg and Bel- 
gium to France. The authenticity of the document 
seems to be generally acknowledged, and the London 
Times thinks that both France and Prussia “ are in- 


volved in a conspiracy, touching which they should 
now make a clean breast.” 








TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE Crcunar is cheerfully sent free of charge 
to all persons who choose thus to receive it, but the 
postage on it to foreign countries (which has to be 
invariably prepaid) is in all cases at least two 
cents per number, or a trifle more than a dollar 
a year, and should properly be borne by the subscri- 
bers themselves, e therefore give notice that 
after the first of September the CrrcuLar will be 
sent to only such foreign subscribers as have sent us 
postage money. : 





Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CircuLar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, ' 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brstz Commu- 
nism or Complex Marrtace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8, The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Mouse 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 





SILK GOODS. 
Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the @neida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Waiinerorp Community), WALLINGFoRD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLINcrorD Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

BaLvaTION FROM Six, THE Exp or CuristiaAN Falta; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen, 

History or American Soctatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Crcuar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Taaprer’s Goipe; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Secondedition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations. 290pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in loth, $1.50. 


Matz Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse, A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Voiumes or THz“ Ctxcvar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Circvan offiee, 

Messrs. Tavsxen & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Sociatisus, and the 
Trarren’s Guipg for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications, 











